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TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS 
UNDER FEDERAL LAW 


HE question of whether messengers employed by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company are subject to the 
child labor provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards 


“Act has been decided affirmatively by the United States Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals. The Children’s Bureau had main- 
tained since the passage of the Act in 1938 that telegraph 
messengers were working in interstate commerce, an inter- 
pretation which was contested by the Western Union when 
the Children’s Bureau brought action against it in August 
1942 for employing messengers under 16. The United 
States District Court upheld the Children’s Bureau in Octo- 
ber 1943, ruling that messengers were engaged in produc- 
tion for interstate commerce. 


This ruling has now been upheld by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, following action by the Western 
Union appealing the case. According to a survey introduced 
in the proceedings, the messengers under 16 who will be 
affected constitute 11 per cent of the messengers employed 
by the Western Union. A smaller group 16 to 18 years 
of age, employed as operators of motor vehicles, will also 
be brought under the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act by the ruling since the operation of 
motor vehicles has been declared a hazardous occupation 
by the Children’s Bureau. 


FROM A GUIDANCE TEACHER'S 


NOTEBOOK 


HE effects of after school work, as described below by 

a guidance teacher, leave no doubt of the strain on 
children who try to carry the double load of school and 
job. This report comes from New York State where a bill 
limiting combined hours of school and work to eight a day 
was recently killed in the Legislature. Thus children can 
continue to work to exhaustion after school in New York 
State, and there are 38 other states where they can do the 
same thing. With no legal restriction in these states to sup- 
port efforts made by schools to reduce after school work, 
the only students whose combined school and work pro- 
grams can be controlled by the schools are those who have 
enrolled in some plan which gives academic credit for work 
experience. In the absence of legal restriction, the nervous 
exhaustion which the guidance teacher says makes her “‘lose 
heart’ is, in the last analysis, nobody's business but the 
child’s and the parents’; and the parents, all too often, care 
more about the child’s wages than about his health or 
education. 
Not a day passes in school without a dozen or so pupils 


coming to the nurse with complaints of nausea, vomiting, and 
“sick stomach.” This is particularly true of boys. Parents call 
up to tell me their children are home with upset stomach or the 
children started for school and returned home because ‘they 
were sick on the way.”” When the nurse inquires into the back- 
ground of these children, she finds they are working from four 
to eight hours daily. 


Another symptom of nervous exhaustion is seen in those 
pupils who come to the nurse ‘‘feeling sick.’’ She asks what the 
pupil ate for breakfast and the usual reply is, ‘I didn’t feel like 
eating.” They, too, are working, with the result that they are 
too tired to eat. 


They are listless, dull-eyed, and worn out. The feeling of 
nausea is the reaction. 


A typical case of this form of exhaustion came in this morn- 
ing. For the past week I have been trying to find Dick B—, age 
16. Teachers in the late morning and afternoon classes reported 
him missing but he was never on the absentee list. This morn- 
ing he came in voluntarily, slouched down in a chair, so tired 
that tears stood in his eyes. He had felt sick every morning and 
so had walked out. He was sick of school, he didn’t feel well, 
and he didn’t know what to do. I inquired what he was doing 
and he said he was a rivet heater from 4 p.m. to midnight ; earns 
$42 per week. The father, mother and sister are earning $60, 
$12, and $35 plus per week, ee The other brother is 
in the navy. You can picture this home for yourself—how much 
care is given to nutrition and all the rest that is needed to build 
a healthy boy. This case is repeated so many times that I, too, 
lose heart. Children are too exhausted to learn. I live for the 
day when the army or the navy will take them and give them 
a rest. 





Meeting of 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
at the 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Date: Wednesday, May 24, 1944 
Time: 2 p.m.—3:30 p.m. 
Place: Auditorium, Music Hall Balcony Lounge 
Speakers: 
Hon. Forrest H. Shuford, Commissioner of Labor, 
North Carolina 
Subject: The Impact of the War on Child Labor 
Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, Chairman, National Child 


Labor Committee and Professor of Social Philos- 
ophy, New York School of Social Work 


Subject: Our Young Workers: Today and Tomorrow 
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A STAFF RESIGNATION AND 
AN APPOINTMENT 


ISS CORNELIA LYNE, Assistant Secretary for 

Membership since 1931, has resigned from the staff 

of the National Child Labor Committee. Miss Lyne is retir- 

ing from professional activities, much to the regret of the 

staff and the Board of Trustees. In accepting her resignation, 

the following Minute was adopted by the Board of 
Trustees: 

“The Board of Trustees receives with very real regret Miss 
Lyne’s resignation from the staff. Her contribution to the work 
of the Committee during the thirteen years she has been asso- 
ciated with it has been invaluable. No matter how difficult the 
times were for securing financial support, her deep conviction of 
the need for the Committee’s program and her ability to con- 
vince others of that need, have made solid the foundation on 
which the Committee's activities are built.” 

Miss Madeleine C. Schneidewind will join the staff to 
take over Miss Lyne’s duties on April 15. For the past seven 
years Miss Schneidewind has been in charge of publicity 
and money raising, first for the Alice Chapin Adoption 
Nursery and then for the merged Spence-Chapin Adoption 
Service. Prior to her work with these agencies she was 
engaged in commercial advertising. 


STAY-IN-SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


STAY-IN-SCHOOL campaign was conducted in St. 
Louis recently by representatives from the Y.W.C.A., 
the Girl Scouts, the Women’s, Trade Union League, the 
P.T.A. Council, the League of Women Voters and the State 
Federated Women’s Clubs, with the aid of local radio sta- 
tions and newspapers. Some of the publicity ideas developed 
for the campaign are of particular interest. A member of 
. the Advisory Council of the Younger Girls Department of 
the Y.W.C.A., who is also vocational counselor of the St. 
Louis public schools, served as liaison agent between the 
schools and the committee. Through this excellent contact, 
a competition in which all high school English and Public 
‘Speaking classes took part, netted, after eliminations had 
been made, more than 300 spot announcements, skits and 
interviews. As many as possible were used over the air. 
Newspapers printed some of the sketches, as well as feature 
stories, essays, letters and releases which had been prepared 
more specifically for the press. In 200 street cars and buses 
stay-in-school placards were prominently displayed. 


CORRECTIONS TO BE NOTED 


HE article on ‘‘A Study of School Dropouts” in the 
March issue of The American Child contains some er- 


rors which need to be corrected. The names of the students 
in the School of Social Service Administration who worked 
on the study (page 2, line 12 of the article) were misspelled. 
The names should read ‘‘Miss Beatrice Werble’”’ and ‘“Miss 
Margaret Zener.” On page 3, line 12, the law for females 
should read “‘the 8-hour law,” instead of ‘‘the 10-hour law.”’ 


THE EMPLOYED STUDENT 


O trustworthy information has yet been compiled as 

to the precise effect of part-time work on pupils’ school 
attendance and scholarship. Brief surveys in New York City, 
Peoria, Illinois, and East Orange, New Jersey, illustrate the 
need for comprehensive and comparable studies. 

The record of one East Orange high school shows that 
approximately one out of every four students had a part- 
time job. Students whose school work was likely to suffer 
were utged not to attempt a work program. The largest 
number of part-time workers was in the college preparatory 
rather than in the business course, and the conclusion 
reached was that “students who are potentially able to do 
good work in school are actually doing it in spite of part-time 
activities.” A factor in this may be New Jersey’s law limit- 
ing the combined work and school day for students under 
16 to eight hours. : 

In three Peoria high schools and two junior high 
schools, approximately 1,650 out of 5,000 students were 
at work for wages. The percentage of boys varied according 
to the high school from 30 to 47.7 per cent, while the per- 
centage of the girls working varied from 14.6 to 30.4. Most 
of the junior high school boys were working as bus boys 
or in bowling alleys. Though the majority of students 
worked less than 30 hours a week, there were 117 who 
worked from 31 to 40 hours a week, besides their school 
work, and 56 worked more than 40 hours. The Illinois law 
sets a limit of eight hours for combined school and work 
programs for students under 16. Strangely enough, with- 
drawals from school were only one per cent higher than in 
1937-38, but the benefits of staying in school were doubtful 
since teachers and deans reported that the students were too 
sleepy to absorb anything in class and that some of them 
were unable to keep up their school work. 

In New York City the survey was conducted among a 
selected group of students rather than in specified high 
schools, with the figures prepared by the Bureau of Attend- 
ance. Among 774 part-time employed pupils, there was 
only a slight increase of absence. However the findings with 
regard to scholastic standing showed that employment had 
an adverse effect. The scholastic record of the employed 
group, even before they took part-time jobs, was somewhat 
lower than the average pupil record (502 perfect records 
in the group as compared with 591 perfect records for the 
average pupils’ group). After employment there was a 
marked increase in the number failing two or more subjects 
as compared with the records of this same group before 
they were employed. 

These three reports are only straws in the wind and no 
conclusions can be drawn from them. How much a student’ s 
school work suffers from after-school employment probably 
depends on how good a ‘student he is to begin with and 
whether his cas 1 ee is limited to a reasonable number 
of hours,either by law or through cooperative school-work 
programs. 
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FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


Tt. most important measure affecting employed chil- 
dren now before Congress is the amount of the 1944- 
45 appropriation to be voted to the Children’s Bureau for 
the enforcement of the child labor provisions of the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Each year, since the beginning 
of the War, the rapid increase in the number of children 
at work and in the number of violations of the Federal 
provisions has been accompanied by a decrease in the ap- 
propriation to the Children’s Bureau for administration and 
enforcement. The amount recommended in the President's 
budget for 1944-45 (omitting an estimate for overtime) is 
$369,222, an increase of $144,222 over the amount appro- 
ptiated for 1943-44. 

The National Child Labor Committee is supporting this 
recommendation which is a conservative figure for the 
amount of work to be done if enforcement is to keep pace 
with speedily mounting violations. Representatives of 27 
national organizations joined with the Committee in a state- 
ment sent to the Sub-Committee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and to the press urging the importance of 
granting the increased appropriation. 

Members of the National Child Labor Committee can 
help to secure the full appropriation by writing immediately 
to their Congressmen. The statement below gives the facts 
about the decreased amounts voted for enforcement since 
1940 in contrast to increased child employment and viola- 
tions. 


THE CASE FOR AN INCREASED APPROPRIATION 


Since 1940 the number of children and young people at work 
has increased steadily; the appropriation to the Children’s 
Bureau for enforcement of the child labor provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Act has decreased steadily. 

In the face of a tremendous wartime demand for young work- 
ers since 1940, reflected in a rise of 175% in the number em- 
ployed and of 459% in the number of firms found violating 
the Federal law, Congress has, during this period, cut by 27% 
funds available to the Children’s Bureau to keep under-age 
minors out of our factories and workshops. 

If child labor is to be kept under control during the coming 
year, the increased appropriation recommended in the Budget 
must be approved. 





No. of Min. Per Cap. 
. Appropr.for , 

Fiscal Year 1 14-17 yrs. For Min. 

C.L.L. Enf. Incl. at Work’ at Work 

1939-40 $312,720 1,000,000 31 cents 
1940-41 288,000" 1,500,000 19 
1941-42 279,623 1,500,000 19 
1942-43 251,660 2,250,000 11 
1943-44 225,000 ’ 2,750,000 08 
Proposed 1944-45 369,222- 2,750,000 14 


4In addition, a small sum from the Children’s Bureau general appropriation has 
been available for fact-finding, advisory and repos services in child labor. An 
increase of $39,540 in this item is also included in proposed budget. 

This includes both full and part time workers. Thousands of children under 14 
are also employed, but their number is unknown. 


’ WHAT THE CHILD LABOR SECTION 


OF THE WaGE-Hour Act Does 

(1) Establishes a 16 year minimum for employment in inter- 
state commerce industries, except that work may be per- 
mitted outside of school hours at 14 years, not in manu- 
facturing or mining, and under conditions set by the 
Children’s Bureau. 

(2) Establishes an 18 year minimum for occupations found to 
_ be hazardous. 


How THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU ADMINISTERS THE ACT 


(1) It prevents illegal employment of children. 
Age certificates are granted to minors who are of legal age 
for the employment they propose to undertake. 
In one State, in one year, nearly 4,000 certificates were re- 
fused because the proposed employment was contrary to 
law. In another State, in one year, 2,549 requests for cer- 
tificates. were refused. This illegal employment was pre- 
vented, 

(2) It Inspects Establishments. 
The Children’s Bureau has an inspection staff which visits 
establishments to discover violations, and a staff of re- 
gional consultants who assist the inspectors of the Wage- 
Hour Division of the Labor Department in their inspec- 
tions covering child labor. 


INCREASING VIOLATIONS 


The number of establishments found violating the Federal 
Act and the number of minors found illegally employed have 
both increased steadily since 1940. 


% of Est. Insp. No. of Est. Found No. of Minors 





Fiscal Year Found Viol. Act Viol. Act* p smctie” : 
1939-40 16 per cent 308 1,329 
1940-41 265°" =; 579 1,761 
1941-42 Agu recs 1,294 4,083 
1942-43 48.%:* 1,722 4,567 
1943-44—6 months ahaa 1,308 3,658 


1Includes also violations found by Wage-Hour Division. 


Of the children found illegally employed, a large number 
are under 14 years, some as young as 8 years. 





Fiscal Year Under 14 14 and 15 16 and 17 
1939-40 334 1,021 16 
1940-41 510 1,117 : 114 
1941-42 1,272 2,038 683 
1942-43 800 2,668 1,099 
1943-44—6 months 262 2,645 751 


WHAT THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU WOULD Do 
WITH THE ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


The child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act have been 
the main bulwark in preventing the large scale employment of 
children under 16 years in war industries, such as occurred 
during the First World War. There is now an increasing ten- 
dency for establishments to violate the law. It is doubly neces- 
sary that (1) age certificates be readily available, and (2) that 
inspections be increased. 


Under the increased appropriation recommended, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau would be able to do a number of things to 
strengthen the enforcement of the Act. Only seven of the Wage- 
Hour offices now have child labor consultants and the increased 
a pe would make it possible to place a child labor con- 
sultant in each of the thirteen regional offices. Following the 
addition of these consultants to the seven offices, the number of 
child labor violations uncovered have increased greatly. Assist- 
ants could also be added in the regional Wage and Hour offices 
to handle difficult and special child labor inspections. No re- 
gional office now has any personnel for this work. There is need 
for mobile inspectors and the larger appropriation would make 
it possible to place four of these at the service of the Children’s 
Bureau. More work could be done to develop good standards 
for employing young persons, especially with regard to their 
employment in hazardous occupations if the staff could be 
increased for the purpose. Assistance could be given in making 
age certificates more readily available. In some cities 700 chil- 
dren have been waiting in line at one time for certificates. 
In some offices there have been delays of from one to three 


"weeks in issuing certificates. Such delays encourage beth children 


and employers to risk employment without age certificates, and 
thereby increase illegal employment. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


Books and Pamphlets 


POSTWAR YOUTH EMPLOYMENT, by Paul T. David. The Amer- 

ican Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 1943. $2.00. 
This latest publication of the American Youth Commission 
is a study of long-time economic trends, with particular ref- 
erence to youth. Before and during the War, migration has 
been a major problem. After the War, the problem of sur- 
plus labor will be added to the migratory problem. With 
these will be associated racial difficulties, the decline in the 
number of young people in comparison with our aging 
population and the added economic and human values cen- 
tering about our scant reservoir of youth. 


THE WorK AND WELFARE OF CHILDREN OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABORERS IN HIDALGO COUNTY, TEXAS, by Amber Arthun 
Warburton, Helen Wood and Marian M. Crane, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau Publication 298, 1943. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 

A complete presentation of a 1941 study of young agri- 

cultural workers in a specialized southern farming area, 

with particular attention to school attendance. 


Our CHILDREN’S FuTuRE. National Headquarters, The Amer- 
ican Legion, Indianapolis. 

Pamphlet dealing with delinquency problems of young 

people and with school and community responsibility for 

curbing it. Discusses local coordinating councils in some 

detail. 


WARTIME JOBS FOR GIRLS, by Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. New York. $1.75. 

Work possibilities for girls who want to earn money for 

patriotic reasons, rather than for those who have to earn a 

living. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE. Edited by Ralph B. Winn. 


The Philosophical Library, New Y ork. $7.50. 
A practical reference book. 


YOuR HIGH SCHOOL RECorD, by Robert D. Falk. South Dakota 
Press, Pierre, S. D. Single Copies $2.25, 2 to 5 less 10 per 
cent, 6 or more less 25 per cent. : 


Practical illustrations of employment standards and prac- 
tices, giving forms used by business firms and schools. 


POSTWAR SCHOOL PLANNING, by Daniel Paul Higgins. Reprint 
from American School Board Journal, January 1944. 


An architect and school board member points out that more 
attention should be paid to bettering instruction after the 
War, rather than to new school plants and equipment. 


SCHOOL OR JoB? Kate Clugston. National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


A mimeographed 15-minute radio sketch for use in local 
stay-in-school campaigns. 


Periodicals 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Survey Midmonthly, March, 1944. 
This issue of Survey Midmonthly, devoted to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, deserves 5 age mention. Outstanding 
articles by Austin H. MacCormick, Eliot Ness, Bradley Buell, 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Genevieve 
Gabower and Kathryn Close attack the —— from many 
angles. The innumerable involvements of this war-time prob- 
lem extend far into the post-war world and include the public 
health aspect of delinquency, the function of the police in a 
constructive, planned program and, now more than ever be- 
fore, government and state aid in creating adequate safeguards 
for communities as well as for individual children. Nearly all 
of the authors emphasized the element of ‘‘adult delinquency,” 
in other words the responsibility of parents for delinquency in 
their sons and daughters. 


WARTIME ADJUSTMENTS IN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND 
CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS. Education for Victory. February 19, 
Vol. 2, No. 16, p. 1. A discussion of school agricultural work 
programs and other war-time school problems, with particular 
attention to state responsibility. PROTECTING JUNIOR CHILD- 
CarE AIDES, p. 8. Particular attention is paid to training, a 14- 
year minimum age, rates of pay and child labor safeguards. 


this State. 





Courtesy of United Mine Workers Journal 


This 13 year old boy lost his leg recently while employed around 
a coal mine in violation of State and Federal laws. The Chief of the 
State Department of Mines refused to enforce the Federal 18 year 
age limit for such employment and neglected to enforce the State 
16 year limit. Federal authority had to be used to remove the numer- 
ous under-age children employed in or around the truck mines of 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE — 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


T@mclowe F........cccrsnceresseooreesesrsosere for the continuing efforts needed to 
protect children from illegal and dangerous employment. 
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